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Art. II. — Junius Unmasked, or Lord George Sackville 
proved to be Junius. With an Appendix, showing that the 
Author of the Letters of Junius was also the Author of the 
' History of the Reign of George III.' and Author of ' The 
North Briton,' ascribed to Mr Wilkes. 12mo. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 1828. 

The first letter under the signature of Junius was printed in 
' The Public Advertiser,' in the month of January, 1769. From 
that period no erring politician was suffered to remain in peace, 
no guilty one to escape with impunity. The supporters of ar- 
bitrary power, the ministers of secret corruption, all who sought 
in any manner to trample on the liberty of the people, trem- 
bled at that name, even long after it had ceased to electrify the 
kingdom by its appearance in the public journals. While the 
letters continued in quick succession to hurl forth their bold de- 
nunciations, there was not an individual of sufficient eminence 
to attract the notice of their burning eloquence, if his conscience 
convicted him of a single act of treachery, no matter how 
secret, who did not shudder lest the next exertion of Junius 
should be to drag that crime from its secrecy and lay it open to 
the whole world's view. From the security of an impenetrable 
concealment this invisible accusing demon looked out upon the 
struggle going on between the friends and the enemies of free- 
dom, and marked the individuals against whom he might point 
his vengeance with the most blasting intensity, and deliberately 
scattered firebrands, arrows, and death amidst the terrified vic- 
tims of his hatred. ' Kings, Lords, and Commons were but 
the sport of his fury.' No forms of reverence, no usages of 
forbearance, though sanctified from the remotest antiquity, 
could have the slightest influence to shield the hapless object 
of his burning indignation. The long established and unvio- 
lated maxim, that ' the King can do no wrong,' together with 
other observances, which had always invested his name with a 
solemn awe and his person with a consecrated impunity, were 
of no avail in protecting royalty itself from the daring shafts 
of this invisible and reckless censor. With a keenness of sar- 
casm and a venom of satire, compared to which even the 
pointed verses of Juvenal seem lifeless, he probed the vices 
and scourged the personages of the public administration, till 
the most hardened, and hoary, and shameless of the guilty in- 
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dividuals shrunk back in despair from the agony of his tortures. 
To fly from his wrath or contend with his censure was equally 
hopeless. The endeavor to refute his accusations in most cases 
only rendered their truth more evident, and their power more 
sure. An expedient to destroy the force of his satire acted in the 
hands of its inventor like a sword of steel opposed to the forked 
lightning of heaven ; — it gave a steadier direction and a more 
burning intensity to the angry flash. Truth itself was no shield 
from the attacks of such a writer, whose ingenuity could weave 
assertion into argument, whose sophistry entangled fact with 
falsehood, whose very impudence of accusation was overwhelm- 
ing, and whose silence passed for dignified contempt. 

These letters were published at the commencement of an 
epoch, to an American at least, the most interesting of all En- 
glish history. It was at this period that the secret cabinet, of 
which Burke has given us in his surpassing eloquence so im- 
pressive and severe a sketch, was first constituted at the court 
of St James. In the chapters of history we see only the ex- 
ternal consequences of its movements. Junius introduces us 
to its most secret consultations. He lays bare the springs 
of action, the nerves, the heart, the muscles. This period was 
one of anxiety and dismay to every true patriot in England. 
The influence of the crown had become so alarming and its 
prerogative stretched to so unbounded an extent, that the freest 
government in Europe put on for a time the semblance, and 
seemed to have imbibed the spirit of despotism. Though not 
so apparent, the danger was almost as imminent, as it was from 
different causes during the first blaze of the French Revolu- 
tion. Every lover of the English constitution trembled for its 
safety, when he beheld a venal House of Commons overleaping 
its boundaries, and trampling on its authority, to such an extent 
as even arbitrarily to reject the representative elected by the 
people, and substitute, by an outrageous violation of their dear- 
est rights, the very man whom they had refused. Their 
sternest and steadiest defenders began to despair, when they 
beheld the sovereign regardless of the voice of the people, 
when they saw old obnoxious measures persisted in, and new 
ones continually invented, to subvert the government from its 
broad basis of popular control, and fix it for ever on the narrow 
foundation of regal prerogative and ministerial influence. It 
was therefore a most favorable conjuncture for the appearance 
of a writer like Junius. There was no want of topics on 
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which he might kindle into vivid flashes the spirit even of the 
coldest patriot. Two of these, the extraordinary and illegal 
expulsion of Wilkes from the House of Commons, and the 
equally extraordinary and illegal charge of Lord Mansfield to 
the jury, in the trial of Woodfall for the publication of Junius' 
letter to the King, were brought forward on every possible oc- 
casion, were examined, exposed, and refuted in every possible 
shape. His writings on these events constitute a great portion 
of his volumes. There was, however, no subject of importance, 
which he did not instantly seize upon. What public question 
have I declined ? what villain have I spared ? was his indig- 
nant interrogation. Whatever the motives might have been 
which impelled him to the task, there was need of a scrutiny 
like that which Junius undertook, and there can be no doubt 
that his writings, though sometimes bitterly false and rancor- 
ous, were attended with great and immediate benefit to the 
nation. They rang like an alarm bell through the kingdom ; 
they roused the people from their sluggishness, and called 
them to watch narrowly the conduct of their rulers, to look 
vigilantly on the dangerous posture of the public interests, to 
examine for themselves questions, on which the lives and pro- 
perty of every individual in Great Britain depended. They 
convey to us at this time a fund of information in regard to the 
eminent public characters and political events of that day ; and 
for this alone they merit the attention of every student in bio- 
graphy and human nature, as well as in political and general 
history. 

Some persons may be disposed to regard the question con- 
cerning the authorship of these letters as of little interest or 
utility. We have a different opinion. We cannot but look 
upon it as a useful and important object to ascertain who 
wrote those compositions, which discover so intimate an ac- 
quaintance with the great characters and events of the time ; 
which breathe such a Roman fire of liberty, and are clothed 
in a style so highly finished, pure, and energetic, that Dr John- 
son declared he knew no man capable of writing them but 
Edmund Burke ; and which called forth in opposition the talents 
of such men as Sir William Draper, John Home Tooke, Caleb 
Whitefoord, Dr Johnson, Sir William Blackstone, and we 
know not how many of the eminent lawyers and political indi- 
viduals of the kingdom. While we are ignorant of their author, 
the publication of these letters looks to us like an anomaly in 
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the history of the human mind. We have an event, solitary, 
unconnected, unaccountable. That a sincere and highminded 
patriot, without any personal malice towards the distinguished 
individuals, who are so fiercely and sometimes so causelessly 
attacked, should have commenced those terrible Philippics in 
the calm determination of honest, upright, and disinterested 
motives, and continued them with intense assiduity for years, 
without any other purpose than the purest good of his country, 
is totally beyond the limits of credibility. Junius himself con- 
fessed, that should he ever set up such a claim, his countrymen 
would not believe him. We are anxious to know the motives, 
which could have actuated a soul of such power. We are 
curious to learn whether his fiery zeal for the liberties of his 
country was sincere, or whether it was only assumed to cover 
the purposes of a private, selfish, and criminal ambition. We 
wish to discover if the purity of his own life, public and private, 
corresponded with the lofty tone of his written sentiments. It 
is good to follow the intricate windings of human passion, 
especially when they lead to such remarkable results. 

The much agitated inquiry who wrote ' Eikon Basilike,' or 
even 'Gil Bias,' we regard as of far less importance than the 
question who wrote ' Junius.' If it should prove to be Sir Philip 
Francis, it would certainly stand out as one of the most 
extraordinary and unaccountable occurrences in the world, 
that a man on the green side of thirty, immersed in the duties 
of a daily and arduous employment, with no personal enmities 
to rouse up and sustain his bitterness, and no objects of personal 
ambition, which could possibly be gained by so hazardous a 
course, should apply himself for years to the secret, laborious, 
dangerous, and yet indefatigable composition of the most un- 
sparing, intemperate, and malignant invectives on all the mem- 
bers of his country's government. If it should prove to be 
Lord George Sackville, we have the instructive history of a 
man of powerful abilities but strong passions, burning with in- 
dignation on account of his degraded and wounded honor, 
thirsting for revenge against those whom he considered as the 
authors of his disgrace, plotting the overthrow of his enemies, 
and contriving an intricate plan to raise his own fortunes on 
their ruins, and yet concealing all this under the specious garb 
of pure patriotism and using the loftiest feelings of his country- 
men as auxiliaries in the prosecution of his own selfish and 
ambitious designs. 
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We suppose most persons at the present day believe that the 
authorship of the letters in question belongs to one of these 
two celebraied individuals. The pretensions of the host of 
persons besides them, whose names have all in turn been 
brought forward as the substance of the ' Stat nominis umbra,' 
are in most cases so very futile as to be destroyed by a single 
glance at the character and circumstances of those for whom 
they have been advanced. They are made up of conjectural 
and hypothetical reasoning, mingled sometimes with a few sin- 
gular though very slight coincidences. We shall now endeavor 
to lay before our readers what we conceive to be a fair state- 
ment of the arguments and objections involved in the claims of 
each of the two persons, between whose titles the verdict of the 
public seems to be divided. When they have been impartially 
compared, we think the decision cannot any longer remain 
doubtful. 

The pretensions of Sir Philip were set forth a few years 
ago in a volume entitled, ' Junius Identified,' with all the 
strength which ingenuity and skill in reasoning could give them. 
This book was really an excellent specimen of inductive argu- 
ment, and to a superficial reader, at first view, the evidence 
which it presents appears absolutely overwhelming. This is 
owing to the art of the writer in spreading a few casual coinci- 
dences over a great number of pages ; in presenting the same 
argument in different situations and under different shapes, so 
as to give it apparently the force of many distinct proofs ; in 
keeping totally out of view the most important objections 
against his theory, and in making facts and circumstances 
bend to suit the train of his reasoning. The evidence 
which at first sight appeared so overpowering, becomes very 
insignificant on a close, scrutinizing examination and com- 
parison. It will give some idea of the manner in which the 
book is made up, when we say that more than sixty pages are 
occupied with a comparison between the letters of Junius and 
a speech of Lord Chatham, said to have been reported by Sir 
Philip Francis. It would be entirely superfluous at this time to 
expose the sophistry and contradictions of this work, but we 
will mention one instance of misrepresentation as a specimen of 
the rest. In arguing from the alleged similarity of Sir Philip's 
political views with those of Junius, the author quotes from one 
of Sir Philip's speeches a sentiment in regard to the royal pre- 
rogative. He says, ' Sir Philip next observes, " The prero- 
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gatives of the crown are not vested for his own sake in the 
person who wears it, but to ensure the execution of his office ; 
and then I ask, what power has the constitution reserved to any 
set of men to strip the crown of those prerogatives?'" He 
then goes on to assert, that ' Junius takes the same view of the 
subject under the following figure ; " The feather that adorns 
the royal bird supports his flight. Strip him of his plumage and 
you fix him to the earth." ' Now it happens, as any one may 
see on a reference to the context, and as would have appeared 
evident if but the two previous sentences had been quoted, that 
Junius, in using this simile, does not ' take the same view of the 
subject' in any sense, that he is not even speaking of the king's 
prerogative at all, and far less attempting to define its firmness 
or extent. He is speaking of the royal honor and the public 
credit. He says, ' The king's honor is that of the people. 
Their real honor and interest is the same. I am not contend- 
ing for a vain punctilio. A clear, unblemished character com- 
prehends not only the integrity that will not offer, but the spirit 
that will not submit to an injury ; and whether it belongs to an 
individual or to a community, it is the foundation of peace, of 
independence, and of safety. Private credit is wealth ; public 
honor is security. The feather that adorns,' Sic. 

The character of Sir Philip Francis is in every respect 
that of an honorable, energetic, and highminded patriot. His 
talents are undoubtedly of a very elevated kind. Had we no 
other reason for the esteem with which we regard him, the elo- 
quent encomiums passed upon him by Fox, and by one of the 
greatest of statesmen, Edmund Burke, would alone be suffi- 
cient to justify our admiration. He served the interests of his 
native kingdom long and faithfully in India, and escaped, with 
but one or two companions, the moral corruption which seemed 
like an element in the very atmosphere of that oppressed and 
degraded country. Amidst the universal rapacity of the ser- 
vants of the East India company, he preserved his integrity 
unimpeached, and his humanity undiminished ; and became of 
course the object of peculiar jealousy to Mr Hastings, and of 
hatred to all who were partakers in that gentleman's bribery 
and extortion. To so great a degree was the enmity of the 
kingdom excited against him, that, when he returned to England, 
it is said not a man would speak with him but the king and 
Edmund Burke. 

1 . The first argument brought forward in proof that he was 
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Junius, is, that during the years in which the letters were written 
he held the post of an under-secretary in the war office, 
and thus possessed opportunities to gain that minute and accu- 
rate knowledge relating to that department, which is displayed 
so remarkably by Junius. So far as it goes, this argument is 
of force, but it does not account for the equally wonderful 
knowledge, which Junius exhibits, of the management, both 
external and internal, in the other departments of state ; nor does 
it weigh exclusively for Sir Philip ; the situation and circum- 
stances of Lord Sackville being equally favorable for the attain- 
ment of all the information communicated in the letters. 

2. The enmity of Junius to Lord Barrington, the Secretary 
at War, and his eager and animated defence of that gentleman's 
clerks, Mr D'Oyley and Mr Francis, evidently betray a per- 
sonal interest. This fact is declared to be well accounted for 
on the supposition that Sir Philip was Junius, he having quar- 
relled with Lord Barrington and been dismissed by him from 
his employment. But the truth is, that this quarrel and dis- 
mission did not take place till 1772, and therefore will not 
account for the writer's enmity, which is apparent from the 
very commencement of the letters, and began to be violently so, 
as early as 1769. Supposing this, however, a valid argument, 
it would not be exclusive, since Lord Sackville is supposed to 
have entertained a personal friendship for Mr D'Oyley. Mr 
Chamier, the individual who was elevated to the post from 
which Mr D'Oyley was dismissed, is treated in the letters of 
Junius with bitter slander and insolent contempt. From the 
character which is there given of him, we should be led to sup- 
pose that he was one of the most despicable of human beings. 
Let us see how this description comports with the truth. Mr 
Chamier was not ' a mere broker in the Alley, preferred only 
for the chicanery which may be learned there.' He was se- 
lected by Dr Johnson as one of the nine who composed origin- 
ally his club at the Turk's Head, in Gerard Street. It is suffi- 
cient to say that he was the companion of Johnson, Reynolds, 
Burke, Goldsmith, and Dyer, and an esteemed member of the 
club, of which they were the distinguished ornaments. The 
character of Sir Philip Francis would not permit him to praise 
himself in such unmeasured eulogium, or from private, selfish 
motives, to traduce the name of a worthy and respectable man. 
How unworthy an honorable mind to detract from the merits 
and blast the reputation of a deserving individual, merely be- 
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cause he happened to be the rival and successful candidate for 
an office of four hundred pounds per annum. No one, under 
the idea that Sir Philip was Junius, can read his letters of 
slander on the character of Chamier, without despising the 
feelings that could dictate so detestable and criminal a course. 
3. It is asserted that the circumstances, in which Mr Fran- 
cis was placed by his dismission from the war office, account 
for the silence of Junius ; inasmuch as his personal interest was 
gone and the sources of information no longer in his power. 
We need not remark on the absurdity of supposing that the 
personal interest of Junius depended on the possession of an 
office of four hundred pounds per annum. Was this the man 
' whose rank and fortune placed him above a common bribe ? 
whose views of personal advantage were neither in themselves 
little, nor could by any possible conjecture be collected from 
his writings ? ' Besides, it is certain that the information ex- 
hibited in the letters must have come from sources, to which 
an under-secretary in the war office could hardly have had 
access ; the knowledge which we may suppose such a person 
could command from his own situation being but a portion, and 
that not a large one, of the astonishing, various, and minute ac- 
quaintance displayed by Junius with every department of state, 
and every political transaction, private or public, throughout the 
kingdom. All speculation in regard to the reasons, which 
might have induced Junius at any particular moment to finish 
his task, is worse than useless, since it is known that so early as 
1769 he had nearly resolved to write no more. And any 
argument drawn from the coincidence mentioned is annihilated 
by the declaration of Junius, Nov. 8th, 1771, that his writings 
were ended ; and again, Nov. 27th, 1771, in a private letter 
to Woodfall, ' David Garrick has literally forced me to break 
nry resolution of writing no more.' * Now whatever might 
have been his reasons for ceasing to write, it is very evident 
that they existed antecedent to November, 1771. But Mr. 
Francis' dismission from the war office (which is given as the 

* Garrick had been confidentially informed by Woodfall of the pro- 
bability that Junius would stop writing, and immediately informed the 
king. Junius knew this the very next morning, and sent Garrick a 
most severe and threatening letter. How Sir Philip Francis should 
have obtained this knowledge, as it were so intuitively, is totally inex- 
plicable ; but Lord Sackville's situation as privy-counsellor, and his 
habits of familiarity with the king, may account for it satisfactorily. 
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cause of Junius' silence) did not take place till the 23d of 
March, 1772, almost four months after Junius had signified 
his determination to withdraw. 

4. An argument is drawn from the manner in which Junius 
designedly spared Lord Holland and his family. This singu- 
lar fact is explained on the supposition, that Sir Philip was 
Junius, he having been appointed by Lord Holland, in 1756, 
to a little place in the Secretary of State's office. This would 
be an argument of some weight, if the circumstance on which 
it is founded were not inconsistent with the animosity of Junius 
towards other friends of Sir Philip, to whom he owed far 
greater acknowledgments of gratitude than to Lord Holland. 

5. A circumstance which favors the pretensions of Sir Phil- 
ip is Junius' selection of Mr Woodfall for his printer, and the 
kind, familiar style of his correspondence with that individual. 
Mr Francis had been the schoolfellow of Mr Woodfall, and 
continued friendly to him through life. 

6. An argument is attempted to be formed out of the con- 
jecture, resting on the authority of an anecdote of the day, that 
Sir Philip was discovered by the administration, in 1772, to be 
Junius, and that they gave him the lucrative appointment to 
India, to get him out of the way ; an event, it is said, otherwise 
inexplicable. Now we are under no obligation to explain any 
singular circumstance in Sir Philip Francis' life, and the absurd- 
ity that the author of Junius should have been discovered 
so early as 1772, by several members of the administration, and 
by the king himself, and yet that the authorship should have 
remained a profound secret to the present day, seems to us too 
great to be dwelt upon. 

7. An argument is drawn from the similarity of Sir Philip's 
political views to those of Junius. This similarity is proved to 
exist in one or two instances, but there are also cases of 
marked disagreement. Sir Philip was an advocate for a more 
equal representation in the House of Commons. Junius, in a 
letter to Wilkes, condemns the projects for that purpose. In 
speaking of the Revolutionary contest, Sir Philip declared in 
the House of Commons, ' on the principles and in the language 
of Lord Chatham, that he rejoiced that America had resisted. 
If this be a concession, these gentlemen are welcome to it. I 
do not believe it will avail them. I rejoice that America re- 
sisted with success, because it was a triumph of unquestionable 
right over outrageous wrong, of courage and virtue over tyran- 
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ny and force.' How do these sentiments agree with the op- 
position of Junius to Lord Chatham's language, principles, and 
conduct on this very subject, and with his unqualified assertions 
that the noble Lord and those who acted with him were en- 
couraging rebellion in the colonies ? How do they comport 
with what Junius says of the Stamp Act ? ' The people who 
were most clamorous against it either never understood or wil- 
fully misrepresented it.' 

8. The similarity between some passages in Junius' letters 
and certain speeches in the House of Lords reported by Sir 
Philip, is mentioned as an argument in his favor. It is merely 
a casual coincidence. Any other person might have been 
present at those debates, and taken notes as well as Sir Philip ; 
and it is certain that Junius quotes from speeches which Mi- 
Francis is not known to have heard or reported. 

9. The style of Sir Philip Francis bears a great resemblance 
to that of Junius. Still there are some very essential differ- 
ences, the former being far less polished and pointed than the 
latter, less equal in its movement and exhibiting less intense 
compression in its character. The similarity is not more strik- 
ing than that of Sackville's, and even if it were, the argument 
loses almost all its force, when we remember that the writings 
of Sir Philip were not composed till long after the publication 
of the letters, which he undoubtedly studied with eagerness 
and attention. In either case we rely far less upon any argu- 
ment which may be gathered from the comparison of style, 
than upon the other circumstantial evidence. It is a method 
of proof gevy apt to be fallacious, especially when we have on 
one side, as in both the present instances, short extracts, to be 
compared with whole volumes on the other. In this way we 
could prove twenty different writers to have been incontrovert- 
ibly the authors of the letters of Junius. 

The objections which lie against the claims of Sir Philip 
seem to us insurmountable. But it is important to remember, 
that the objections to his claims constitute in almost every case 
arguments equally strong in favor of the pretensions of Lord 
Sackville ; although the considerations urged in proof of the 
pretensions of the former do not interfere in any sense with 
those of the latter. For instance, the fact that Junius appears 
to have been a member of the House of Commons and the 
probability that he was a person of age and experience, which 
are very powerful objections to the title of Sir Philip, consti- 
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tute arguments of equal weight in favor of the pretensions of 
Lord Sackville. But the personal interest which Junius ex- 
hibited on occasion of the discharge of Mr Francis and Mr 
D'Oyley from the war office, which is urged in favor of Sir 
Philip's claims, may be urged with equal plausibility for those 
of Sackville, since it is rendered quite certain that he enter- 
tained a personal friendship for Mr D'Oyley. We begin the 
list of objections with perhaps the strongest, his youth. Sir 
Philip Francis was born in 1740. The letters of Junius were 
commenced 1767. Sir Philip Francis could therefore have 
been but little more than twenty-six years old when Junius be- 
gan to write. Even if no external evidence existed as to the 
actual age of the author of the letters, we should look upon it 
as almost incredible that they could ever have been composed 
by an individual on the younger side of thirty. There is a bare 
possibility of it, and that is all. When we consider the great- 
ness, boldness, originality, and hazard of the undertaking ; the 
vast and manifold and minute knowledge which it called for ; 
the activity, the energy, and the intense labor which it must 
have required, — it seems to us impossible that a mind destitute 
of the grave purposes and resolute determination of manhood 
should ever have engaged in such a task. 

The letters display a knowledge of the world and an ac- 
quaintance with human nature, beyond the years of Sir Philip. 
They often exhibit a profound acuteness of thought, a depth 
and originality of observation, which have hardly been surpassed 
even by the beautiful and discriminating wisdom of Edmund 
Burke. 

The legal knowledge which they manifest is likewise so pro- 
found, that Lord Eldon declared in the House of Peers that 
their author must either have been a lawyer, or written in con- 
cert with the ablest and best of lawyers. It is such as no man 
could have acquired without much leisure for the study, and a 
long attention to the principles and workings, of the English 
Constitution. Now what were the opportunities of this nature 
which Sir Philip enjoyed ? What was the course of his early 
life and studies ? So far from being favorable 'to the attain- 
ment of those profound acquisitions which every page of Junius 
shows that he possessed, it must have been in its tendency op- 
posed to such a result. At the boyish age of sixteen, he was 
appointed to a place in the Secretary of State's office ; at 
eighteen, he was appointed secretary to General Bligh ; attwen- 
vol. xxix. — no. 65. 42 
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ty, he was secretary to the Earl of Kinnoul, ambassador at Lis- 
bon ; at twenty-three, he was appointed to that post in the war 
office, which he held till 1772. 

A similar remark may be made in regard to the extensive 
acquaintance with the classics, manifested in the letters of Ju- 
nius. Sir Philip Francis, who finished his academical educa- 
tion at the age of sixteen, and whose subsequent occupations 
could have left him but little leisure to pursue his literary 
studies beyond the limits of his native tongue, cannot be sup- 
posed, although his father was the powerful translator of De- 
mosthenes, to have acquired that profound acquaintance with 
the ancient classics, and that ready habit of applying them to 
practical illustration, which is evident in the writings of Junius. 
Accordingly, we are unable to trace it in any of his speeches 
or acknowledged written compositions. 

Besides the presumption against the claims of Sir Philip 
from his inadequacy between the years of twenty-six and thirty- 
one to the accomplishment of such a task, the internal evidence 
in regard to the actual age of the author affords a strong proof 
of the fallacy of Mr. Francis' pretensions. In the first place, 
the whole general style of Junius is that of a man, whose age 
and experience, not less than his rank and abilities, entitle him 
to speak with authority, and to claim for his opinions a more 
than common deference and respect. Whatever he writes 
wears the air of easy, dignified, habitual superiority and confi- 
dence, which are altogether different from the hasty, petulant, 
presumptuous assurance of youth. No one can rise from the 
perusal of these letters, with the belief that they were the work 
of a youthful mind. In our opinion, this feeling amounts to a 
decided conviction. Junius speaks directly, in many instances, 
of the youth of those persons whom he scourges with his satire, 
and he habitually does it with a manner full of superiority and 
deep-felt contempt. Whenever he charges upon any member of 
the administration ' the atrocious crime of being a young man,' 
the charge is conveyed in the most sarcastic, reproachful lan- 
guage, and in a style which none but a man of years would have 
adopted. Some of his remarks on the errors, which young 
men are apt. to fall into, and the feelings which they commonly 
cherish, exhibit a knowledge that could have been gained only 
from much reflection and experience. The following is a for- 
cible instance. Junius says of the Duke of Grafton, ' An ob- 
stinate, ungovernable self-sufficiency plainly points out to us 
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that state of imperfect maturity, at which the graceful levity of 
youth is lost, and the solidity of experience not yet acquired. 
It is possible the young man may in time grow wiser and re- 
form,' &ic. This, with what immediately follows, is one of 
those original and masterly remarks on human nature, which 
no one but a man of long experience and penetrating sagacity 
could have struck out. 

In a letter, 1768, Junius says, ' I remember seeing Bassam- 
baum, Suarez, Molina, and a score of other Jesuitical books 
burnt at Paris for their sound casuistry, by the hands of the 
common hangman.' If this event happened when the order of 
Jesuits was abolished in France, in 1764, it is impossible that 
Sir Philip could have witnessed it, since he did not leave 
England from 1763 to 1772. If, which is more probable, it 
took place many years before, he was either an infant or not 
yet in existence. Lord Sackville was at Paris in 1738. Tn a 
letter, 1767, speaking of Lord George Townshend and his 
brother the Hon. Charles Townshend, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Junius says, ' I am not a stranger to this par no- 
bile fratrum. I have served under the one, and been forty 
times promised to be served by the other.' Now unless we 
suppose this to be an absolute falsehood, a sheer fabrication, 
Sir Philip could not have written it. He had never served as 
a soldier, which Junius undoubtedly meant, and as to political 
service we have every reason to suppose that he was not even 
acquainted with Lord Townshend. Lord Sackville served 
with Lord Townshend in 1743, at Dettingen, and it is not 
improbable that he might have serve'd under him previously. 
In a private letter to Mr Woodfall, 1771, Junius says, ' After 
long experience of the world, I affirm before God, that I never 
knew a rogue who was not unhappy.' The Editor of Wood- 
fall's Junius, considering that this moral axiom gleaned from 
long experience, was addressed to a man more than thirty 
years of age, thinks it absurd to suppose that the writer could 
have been less than fifty, or that he feigned a character 
which he did not really possess. In a letter, June, 1769, Junius 
says, 1 1 am an old reader of political controversy. I remem- 
ber the great Walpolean battles ; and am not a little diverted 
with the combats of party at this time. They are still carried 
on with ability and vigor. Long habit has taught me to pass 
by all the declamation with which the champions parade. I 
look upon it as no better than the flourishes of the back sword, 
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with which the great masters of my time in the amphitheatre 
entertained the spectators,' &c. This letter was not given to 
the public under the signature of Junius, so that he could have 
had no object in affecting an age which was not real. It is 
extremely improbable, not to say impossible, that Sir Philip 
Francis could have written it. In a private letter to Wilkes, 
1771, Junius says, * Many thanks for your obliging offer; — 
but alas ! my age and figure would do but little credit to my 
partner. — I acknowledge the relation between Cato and Por- 
tia, but in truth I see no connexion between Junius and a 
minuet.' 

Mr. Francis' station in life and employment in the war office 
constitute a powerful objection to his claims. His connexions 
were not extensive, and the only fortune he possessed consisted 
in the four hundred pounds per annum, the salary of his secre- 
taryship. In a letter, April, 1769, Junius says, 'It is true, I 
have refused offers, which a more prudent or a more interested 
man would have accepted. Whether it be simplicity or virtue 
in me, I can only affirm that I am in earnest ; because I am 
convinced, as far as my understanding is capable of judging, 
that the present ministry are driving this country to destruction ; 
and you, I think, Sir, may be satisfied, that my rank and for- 
tune place me above a common bribe.' In one of his private 
letters, after refusing the request, repeatedly urged by Mr 
Woodfall, that he would receive half the great profits of the 
first genuine edition of his letters, he writes, ' As for myself, 
be assured that 1 am far above all pecuniary views, and no 
other person I think has any claim to share with you,' &c. 
The editor of Woodfall's Junius observes in regard to his con- 
nexions at court, ' That Junius moved in the immediate circle 
of the court, and was intimately and confidentially connected, 
either directly or indirectly, with all the public offices of gov- 
ernment, is, if possible, still clearer than that he was a man of 
independent property ; for the feature that peculiarly character- 
ized him at the time of his writing, and that cannot even now 
be contemplated without surprise, was the facility with which 
he became acquainted with every ministerial manoeuvre, 
whether public or private, from almost the very instant of its 
conception.' The particularity of this extraordinary knowledge 
is not confined to the war office ; it extends equally to every 
department of administration and every scene of political trans- 
actions. The opportunities of Mr Francis were therefore 
totally inadequate to its attainment. 
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The intimate and almost unlimited acquaintance which Ju- 
nius must have possessed with the noblest families and greatest 
personages in the kingdom is an objection equally strong to the 
claims of Sir Philip. Young as he was, much of that short 
life had been spent at a distance from England, and be had 
neither rank nor fortune to give him access to the circle in 
which Junius evidently moved. 

Besides all this, it is sufficiently manifest from the letters 
themselves, that Junius was not, like Mr Francis, encumbered 
with the business of any official employment whatever. In 
one of his long and excellent letters to Mr Wilkes, in 1771, he 
observes, ' 1 offer you the sincere opinion of a man, who per- 
haps has more leisure to make reflections than you have, and 
who, though he stands clear of all business and intrigue, mixes 
sufficiently for the purposes of intelligence in the conversation 
of the world.' In another letter, 1771, he says, that 'almost 
the whole labor of the press is thrown upon a single hand, from 
which a discussion of every public question whatsoever is unrea- 
sonably expected. He is not paid for his labor, and certainly 
has a right to choose his employment.' 

It is moreover impossible to reconcile the fact of Sir Philip's 
engagements in the war office with the very frequent absences 
of Junius from the city. These are often noticed in his private 
and in some of his public letters, insomuch that the editor of 
Woodfali's Junius remarked that we might compose from them 
a little journal of bis various excursions of pleasure. 

Sir Philip Francis was not a member of either house of Parlia- 
ment. But it is evident from the letters that Junius was a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. In a letter, 1770, he says, ' The 
Speaker began with pretended ignorance, and ended with de- 
ciding for the ministry. We were not surprised at the decision ; 
but he hesitated and blushed for his own baseness, and every 
man was astonished.' Again, 1771, 'Yet we have seen him in 
the House of Commons overwhelmed with confusion, and 
almost bereft of his faculties.' Again, i My vote will hardly 
recommend him to an increase of his pension or a seat in the 
cabinet.' Again, ' I willingly accept of a sarcasm from Colonel 
Barre or a simile from Mr Burke. Even the silent vote of Mr 
Calcraft is worth reckoning in a division.' There are many 
such instances as these. He moreover exhibits so intimate, so 
peculiar a knowledge of its customs, its duties, and limits ; 
of every measure which is agitated within its walls, from its 
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commencement to its end ; of the character and manners 
and sentiments of its members, and of the distinct nature of 
their individual eloquence, as could not weil be possessed by 
any but one of their own number. 

Junius declared that he was not personally acquainted with 
George Grenville ; but Sir Philip must have been so, since he 
served with him a short time in office. He possessed, like- 
wise, the personal favor of Lord Egremont, Mr Grenville's 
brother-in-law. 

The friendships and connexions of Sir Philip, with but one 
exception, are another objection to his claims. There are 
innumerable cases in which Sir Philip cannot be shown to 
have entertained those personal enmities, which Junius evinces, 
and which alone can account for the fierce hate and scurrilous 
malignity that burn in so many of the letters. Nor have any 
motives been ascribed to him, but such as are totally inade- 
quate to have impelled their author in his hazardous and diffi- 
cult undertaking. 

We may now proceed to consider the claims of Lord George 
Sackville, otherwise Lord George Germain, in doing which we 
shall only present our readers with a short abstract of the argu- 
ments, which have been set forth with much force by the 
author of the work entitled ' Junius Unmasked.' 

Lord Sackville was a son of the Duke of Dorset, and born 
in 1716. At the age of fourteen, after having spent some time 
at Westminster school, he accompanied his father to Ireland, 
and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, with a high repu- 
tation for his literary attainments. At the age of twenty-one, he 
held a commission in the army. In 1740, he was Lieutenant 
Colonel. In 1742, he went with George the Second to Hanover. 
From that period till 1759, he was distinguished, in many en- 
gagements, for his courage and military skill. He was at the 
battle of Culloden in Scotland, 1746, and in 1758 was appointed 
Lieutenant General. In 1759 the battle of Minden was fought, 
at which he was accused of disobeying the orders of Prince 
Ferdinand, and for that reason was degraded by a court mar- 
tial and abused by the king. In 1765, he was restored to favor 
and appointed Privy Counsellor and Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. 
He was in the House of Commons from 1760 to 1782, when 
he received the dignity of the peerage and was called to the 
House of Lords. In 1775, he was made Secretary for the 
American department, and appointed Richard Cumberland his 
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under-secretaiy and Mr D'Oyley his confidential secretary. 
He took the title of Germain in consequense of the will of a 
lady of that name, who bequeathed to him 20,000 pounds, 
besides valuable estates. 

As a general consideration it may be noticed that the situa- 
tion of Privy Counsellor, which Lord Sackville held during ten 
years from 1765, rendered his opportunities for information of 
the most secret nature in regard to every department of the 
government very far superior to those of any other individual, 
who has ever been suspected as the author of Junius. His 
friendship for Mr D'Oyley reveals the source of Junius' know- 
ledge in regard to the war office, and his situatioti as Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland accounts for the very surprising and inti- 
mate acquaintance, which Junius manifested with the most 
secret deliberations in regard to the affairs of that kingdom. 
His age and experience ; his long and intimate acquaintance 
with the history of his country, and especially that of his own 
times ; his familiarity with every family of rank in England ; his 
service as a soldier, his interest in the army and his practical 
knowledge of every thing connected with it ; his personal ac- 
quaintance with the king; his legal and political learning, 
acquired not only from the study of the English constitution, 
but from the practice of its forms and the observation of its 
workings in the House of Commons ; his attainments as a 
scholar and a man of the world ; in fine, all the circumstances 
of his life and character, rendered him well fitted for a task 
like that of composing the letters of Junius. We shall arrange 
the arguments in his favor in the same order as they have been 
summed up by the author of ' Junius Unmasked.' 

1. The suspicion of the times. This rested more generally 
on Sackville than on any other person. Sir William Draper 
believed him to have been Junius. Mr Woodfall suspected 
him. Some of the writers who opposed Junius intimated that 
he was Sackville. Very many entertained the same belief. 
It is a just remark that this general suspicion is of much weight, 
since many reasons for it might then have existed, which are 
now lost, and since contemporaries were the best judges of 
talents, motives, and all the probabilities in the case. 

2. Sackville possessed the necessary abilities and learning. 
We have seen what his education had been, and as to his pow- 
ers of intellect the testimony is very ample. The Gentleman's 
Magazine, among other instances, calls him ' a man of extraor- 
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dinary talent ; ' as to his pen, ' all-powerful ; ' — ' he had the 
art of painting in words to a very eminent degree, and which 
afforded the finest ornaments in either poetry, history, or elocu- 
tion.' Bisset says of him, ' This nobleman, after his retire- 
ment from military life, had devoted himself to political affairs ; 
he was an acute reasoner and a respectable speaker, distinguish- 
ed for closeness of argument, precision and neatness of lan- 
guage. — He had shown himself extremely inimical to the Graf- 
ton administration. From that circumstance, together with his 
reputed abilities, he was by many deemed the author of Junius.' 
No man can doubt his powers of mind, who has seen any of his 
speeches, or has read his ' Short Address ' to the public on 
occasion of his disgrace, contained in Smollet's Continuation of 
Hume. 

3. Lord Sackville felt the influence of those strong motives 
which only are adequate to account for the letters of Junius. 
Bitter personal hostility, keen indignation, together with eager 
ambition and ' views of future honor and advantage,' displayed 
in his persevering attempts to overthrow the ministry, and be- 
trayed in his private notes, are the marked characteristics of 
his letters. Sackville's temper was naturally irascible, and 
after his unjust military disgrace he was keenly indignant to- 
wards all whom he looked upon as it authors. Now it happens 
that the very families and persons most violently attacked by 
Junius were either the agents in that disgrace, or succeeded to 
the places which Sackville held, or gained the offices which he 
might well expect; the Duke of Grafton, whose brother, Colo- 
nel Fitzroy, was the principal witness against him, the Marquis 
of Granby, another important witness against him, Lord George 
Townshend, Lord Charles Manners, the Duke of Bedford, on 
whom was bestowed an office in Ireland, of which Sackville 
was deprived, and some others. The ambition of Lord 
George Sackville is evident from his whole history ; and we 
believe he resorted to the letters of Junius as the surest means 
by which he might secretly remove the obstacles to his own 
advancement, wreak vengeance on his enemies, overthrow the 
ministry of which they constituted the greater part, and raise 
his own family upon their ruins. 

4. Sackville had been a soldier; so had Junius, as we have 
already seen from a passage in one of his letters. The frequent 
military illustrations and allusions in others are additional proof 
of this point. 
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5. Lord Sackville had the friendships and animosities, mani- 
fested in the letters of Junius. Several of Junius' letters prove 
that he was the friend of Sir Jeffery Amherst. Now Sackville 
and Amherst were intimate from childhood ; lived together in 
Ireland ; and when Sackville came into power it was through 
his influence that Sir Jeffery was appointed commander in 
chief and created a baron. Junius was an admirer of Mr 
Grenville ; so was Lord Sackville. From Junius' letters to 
Wiikes it is most evident that he was the friend of Mr Saw- 
bridge ; Sackville was likewise. Their estates were contiguous, 
and Sackville, in 1768, resigned his right to the representation 
of a borough in favor of Mr Sawbridge, and procured for him 
his election. 

Junius, in February, 1772, mentions 'General Fowke as a 
brave and worthy man.' Sackville was the friend of the 
General. 

Junius was at first, as we have seen, extremely hostile to 
Lord Chatham. Sackville and Lord Chatham had been mutu- 
tally offended. 

Junius was evidently hostile to the princess Dowager and 
Lord Bute. After his unmerited disgrace, Sackville was pre- 
vented by those individuals from seeing the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George the Third, with whom he had previously 
been familiar. 

Junius was excessively bitter towards the Scotch ; a majority 
of the officers in the court martial which condemned Sackville 
were Scotchmen. He had moreover served a year in Scotland 
against the friends of the Pretender. 

The enmity of Junius towards Lord Mansfield was truly 
malignant. It was almost demoniacal. In his private notes 
we meet with such expressions as these. ' We have got the 
rascal down, let us strangle him if it be possible.' Again. ' I 
will never rest till I have destroyed or expelled that wretch. 
The fellow truckles already.' In his public letters he writes 
thus. ' Our language has no term of reproach, the mind has no 
idea of detestation, which has not already been happily applied 
to you and exhausted. — Ample justice has been done, by abler 
pens than mine lo the separate merits of your life and charac- 
ter. Let it be my humble office to collect the scattered sweets, 
till their united virtue tortures the sense.' Sackville was like- 
wise inimical to Lord Mansfield. That celebrated judge was 
his legal adviser before his trial, and assured him that he could 
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riot be condemned. He was mistaken ; and the author of 
' Junius Unmasked ' thinks that Lord Sackville might even 
suspect him of treachery. Be this as it may, Sackville's ani- 
mosity towards Lord Mansfield is beyond a doubt, and there 
is a circumstance of coincidence between the threats of Junius 
and the conduct of Sackville in relation to the judge, which is 
very extraordinary. Junius sternly asserted the duty of im- 
peaching Mansfield, and Lord Sackville more than intimated 
the same in a powerful speech in support of a motion to inquire 
into the administration of criminal justice. We make the fol- 
lowing extract from this speech, that we may at the same time 
exhibit the sentiments of the author on this subject, and present 
our readers with a fair specimen of his style. 

' Consider, gentlemen, what will be the consequence of refusing 
this demand, this debt, which you owe to the anxious expectation 
of the public. The people seeing his [Lord Mansfield's] avowed 
defenders so loth to bring him forth on the public stage, and to 
make him plead his cause before their tribunal, will naturally con- 
clude, that he could not bear the light, because his deeds were 
evil ; and that, therefore, you judged it right to screen him behind 
the curtain of a majority. Though his conduct was never ques- 
tioned in parliament, mark how he is, every day and every hour, 
pointed out in print and conversation, as a perverter of the law 
and an enemy of the constitution. No epithet is too bad for him. 
Now he is the subtile Scroggs, now the arbitrary Jeffries. All the 
records of our courts of law and all the monuments of our lawyers 
are ransacked, in order to find sufficiently odious names, by which 
he may be christened. The libellous and virulent spirit of the 
times has overleaped all the barriers of law, order, and decorum. 
The judges are no longer revered, and the laws have lost all their 
salutary terrors. Juries will not convict petty delinquents, when 
they suspect grand criminals go unpunished. Hence libels and 
lampoons audacious beyond the example of all other times ; libels, 
in comparison of which, the North Briton, once deemed the ne 
plus ultra of sedition, is perfect innocence and simplicity. The 
sacred Number Forty-five, formerly the idol of the multitude, is 
eclipsed by the superior venom of every day's defamation ; all its 
magical and talismanic powers are lost and absorbed in the gene- 
ral deluge of scandal, which pours from the press. When matters 
are thus circumstanced, when the judges in general and Lord 
Mansfield in particular are there hung out to public scorn and 
detestation, now that libellers receive no countenance from men 
high in power and in the public esteem, what will be the conse- 
quence when it is universally known, that they have been arraign- 
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ed, and that their friends quashed the inquiry, which it was pro- 
posed to make upon their conduct ? The consequence is more 
easily conceived than expressed. I foresee that the imps of the 
press, the sons of ink, and the printer's devils will be all in mo- 
tion, and they will spare you as little as they will the judges. Like 
the two thieves in the Gospel, both will be hung up and gibbeted, 
with the law crucified between you, for the entertainment of coffee- 
house politicians, greasy carmen, porters and barbers in tippling- 
houses and night-cellars. I cannot help thinking that it is the 
will of Lord Mansfield himself to have his conduct examined ; 
nay I collect as much from the language of a gentleman who may 
be supposed to know his sentiments. What foundation then is 
there for obstructing the inquiry ? None at all. It is a pleasure 
to me to see my noble friend discovering such symptoms of con- 
scious innocence. His ideas perfectly coincide with my own. 
I would never oppose the minutest scrutiny into my behavior. 
However much condemned by the envy or malice of enemies, I 
would at least show that I stood acquitted in my own mind. Qui 
fugit judicium, ipso teste, reus est. ' 

A few days after this speech was delivered, Junius said in 
reference to it, ' Let it be known to posterity, that when Lord 
Mansfield was attacked with so much vehemence in the House 
of Commons, not one of the ministry said a word in his defence.' 

This speech affords instances of that profane levity in Scrip- 
tural allusions, which is often to be met with in Junius. 

6. Junius was, as we have already seen, a member of the 
House of Commons. So was Lord Sackville. 

7. Lord Sackville entertained the political sentiments exhibit- 
ed by Junius. Junius was an advocate for triennial parliaments ; 
so was Sackville. Junius supported the stamp act; so did 
Sackville. Junius was in favor of repealing the duty on tea, 
' as an impolitic act, not an oppressive one.' Sackville sup- 
ported tills measure, and for precisely the same reasons. 
Junius was opposed to a reform in parliament by cutting away 
the rotten boroughs. So was Lord Sackville, who represented 
a borough he had purchased. 

8. Junius was a man of rank and possessed an independent 
fortune. In addition to the proofs already exhibited of this 
point, it may be remarked that no other than a man of high 
rank, and one personally acquainted with George the Third, 
could have spoken as Junius did of that monarch. 'T know 
that man much better than any of you. Nature intended him 
only for a good-humored fool. A systematic education with 
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longpractice has made him a consummate hypocrite.' — ' As to 
the satirical part, I must tell you, and with positive certainty, 

that our gracious is as callous as stockfish to everything 

but the reproach of cowardice. That alone is able to set the 
humors afloat. After a paper of that kind he won't eat meat 
for a week.' Lord Sackville's rank and situation gave him 
access to the person of the king ; and having been familiar with 
him from his youth, he was intimately acquainted with his habits 
and disposition. 

9. It is a singular fact that one of Junius' letters, signed 
Arthur Tell-truth, was dated near the signature, with the words 
' Pall Wall,' the name of the street in which Lord Sackville 
resided. This noblemen is shown to have been in the habit of 
dating his letters in the same mariner, and it was doubtless 
through inadvertence that he thus, in this instance, betrayed the 
place of his residence. 

10. In a private letter Junius says of a correspondent of the 
printer, ' That Swinney is a wretched but dangerous fool. He 
had the impudence to go to Lord Sackville, whom he had never 
spoken to, and to ask him whether or no he was the author of 
Junius ; — take care of him.' This is a remarkable circumstance. 
If the writer of this letter was not Sackville, how could he know 
that Swinney had never spoken to him ? It was penned very 
shortly after the event, and proves an intimacy with his Lord- 
ship's connexions, family, and sentiments, which is unaccounta- 
ble on any other supposition. 

11. All the internal evidence which the letters contain in 
regard to the age and experience of Junius, comports exactly 
with that of Lord Sackville. 

12. The strong anxiety which Junius manifested for con- 
cealment, and the resolution that his secret should die with him, 
and the fact that after nearly seventy-five years his name has 
not been declared, are all explained by the life and character 
and circumstances of Sackville. 

13. Cumberland, in his Memoirs, observes, 'I never knew 
that my friend, Lord George Germain, was amongst the sus- 
pected authors, till he told me so by way of jest a few days be- 
fore his death.' It is singular that an aged man just going to 
his grave, with many objects of importance to absorb his time 
and attention, should thus recur to a suspicion of his having 
written the letters of Junius nearly twenty years before, and be 
disposed to make it an occasion of jest. Looking upon him as 
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their real author, it was perhaps natural that he should thus cau- 
tiously mention the grand secret, which was laboring in his 
bosom and occupying his thoughts. 

14. Sackville, just before his death, requested an interview 
with Lord Mansfield. In the account which Mr Cumberland 
gives of this scene, his conduct appears truly mysterious. In 
a singular speech he begged Lord Mansfield's forgiveness ' if 
lie had ever appeared in his eyes unjust to his great merits.' 
Lord Mansfield made a becoming and satisfactory reply and 
retired ; but he must have been astonished at such a reception 
from the dying man, if he had no suspicion of his being the 
author of Junius' Letters. Sackville performed this act to quiet 
the demands of his conscience. When reminded by Cum- 
berland of the nearness of his death, and the propriety of re- 
ceiving the sacrament, ' he declared himself ready, and at 
peace with all mankind ; in one instance only, he confessed it 
cost him a hard struggle.' 

1 5. Sackville's style bore a great similarity to that of Junius, 
as the author of ' Junius Unmasked ' has proved from a close 
comparison of some of his writings with the letters. 

The objections to the claims of Sackville are the following. 

1. A letter of his, inserted in the first volume of Woodfall's 
Junius, which is so miserably written, that, if indeed it be his 
own composition, it constitutes a most singular anomaly, not 
only when compared with the letters of Junius, but with his 
Lordship's own writings, and with his known and acknowledged 
talents. 

2. Junius, in one of his miscellaneous letters consisting of 
a dialogue between five members of the administration, and en- 
titled ' Grand Council upon the affairs of Ireland, after eleven 
adjournments,' accuses Lord Sackville of a want of courage. 
' 1 believe the best thing I can do, will be to consult with my 
Lord George Sackville. His character is known and respected 
in Ireland as much as it is here ; and I know he loves to be 
stationed in the rear as well as myself.' This is supposed to be 
uttered by Lord Townshend. Sackville might have feared 
lest the intimate knowledge, discovered in this letter, of the 
affairs of Ireland, and the sentiments of the administration, 
would betray its author, and so might have introduced that in- 
sinuation for the purpose of an impenetrable disguise. On the 
whole we are disposed to adopt the opinion of the author of 
' Junius Unmasked ' that the beautiful set of his Letters, ' bound 
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in vellum, gilt and lettered,' which Junius requested of Mr 
Woodfall, ' might be found, if they have not been destroyed, 
in a secret cabinet of the present Duke of Dorset, the son of 
Lord George Sackville.' 

For a greater number of arguments, and a more satisfactory 
exposition of them, we must refer our readers to the work from 
which the preceding summary is principally drawn. It contains 
an interesting memoir of the life of Lord Sackville, with many 
excellent remarks upon his moral and religious character. Its 
author has reasoned in a fair and candid, and, what is equally 
uncommon, a concise manner, without attempting to alter facts 
or give an undue coloring to circumstances, or to draw out a 
few arguments in a long and imposing array. He has added 
an Appendix to prove that the ' History of the Reign of George 
the Third, to the Conclusion of the Session of Parliament ending 
in May, 1770,' published at London in the latter part of the 
same year, was written by the author of Junius ; and also that 
Junius was author of the ' North Briton.' He has made both 
cases appear probable, though no certain conclusion can be 
drawn in regard to either. In two of Junius' letters we meet 
with some rather singular coincidences in respect to the first 
case, which go to confirm the opinion of our author. In a letter 
to the Duke of Grafton in 1769, Junius intimates an intention 
of composing a history of that nobleman's administration. 
' These observations, general as they are, might easily be ex- 
tended into a faithful history of your Grace's administration, 
and perhaps may be the employment of a future hour.' In a 
note to his letter to the king written also in 1769, he observes 
of Lord Townshend, ' the history of this ridiculous administra- 
tion shall not be lost to the public' If the opinion of our 
author be correct, Junius was not in these instances, speaking 
of a mere possibility, but referred to a work which he must 
have already commenced, and which received when it came 
forth to the public eye, the high encomiums of Edmund Burke. 
In arguing from the comparison of style, the author often 
draws conclusions from the mere recurrence of the same words. 
For instance ; he compares this sentence of Lord Sackville, 
'If from reasoning we refer to facts,'' with the following from 
Junius, ' It depends upon a combination of facts and reasoning.'' 
Ten thousand such instances would not add an iota to his argu- 
ment. In examining an author's style, it is not the use of par- 
ticular, solitary words, that we are to look to, as if his work 
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were a mere spelling-book ; it is the march and structure of his 
sentences, the ease, dignity, vigor, and beauty which they may 
display, — it is the general features which characterize him, the 
grand impression which whole pages leave upon the mind, that 
ought to be regarded. 

Our author's estimate of the moral character of Junius, though 
severe, is strictly just. In the blaze of his intellectual glory, 
the world has long suffered the moral faults of this terrible 
satirist to remain concealed. In the little volume before us 
they are brought out to view, and treated with the stern cen- 
sure which they deserve. The irreverent use which Junius 
makes of the name of God is noticed in several instances. We 
recollect another which is too remarkable to be passed over. 
It occurs in a letter to Wilkes. ' The facts are as I understood 
them, and with the blessing of God, I will pull Mansfield to the 
ground.' Our author observes, 'Whether a man, accustomed 
to speak and write in this manner, as unhappily is the case with 
too many gentlemen, can be an habitual worshipper of God, and 
daily influenced in his conduct by the fear of the Almighty, or 
by a regard to his approbation, — the only stable principle of 
morals, — I leave it to the intelligent reader to judge.' There 
is one striking coincidence between the moral principles of 
Sackville as exhibited in his conduct, and those of Junius as 
displayed in his writings, which we cannot but notice. Sack- 
ville was a duellist. Junius declares, ' The man who receives 
a blow and does not return it, whether he be a king or a private 
person, from that moment stands degraded from his natural 
rank and condition. If he be a young man, his infamy is im- 
mortal.' ! ! 'In that mind,' says our author, ' which dreads the 
laugh of a mortal more than the displeasure of the Almighty, 
there must be a miserable perversion of intellect and of passion. 
There may be a claim to worldly honor ; but the pretension to 
virtue, to morals, to principle, is ridiculous.' 

As the finest model in the English language of that style 
which combines energy with polished ease, the letters of 
Junius will never cease to be studied. But we hope they will 
be read with a just discernment of their moral deformity, and 
a deep disapprobation of their rancorous malice. While we 
resort to them for the intellectual gratification and discipline 
which they afford, let us be cautious not to imbibe or imitate 
their malignant and revengeful spirit. We may use his bow 
and quiver, but let us not, like Junius, dip our arrows in poison. 
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We deprecate the prevalence of that bitterness and hatred, 
either private or political, which these letters are but too well 
adapted to foster ; which regard not the falsehood, the injustice, 
or the unfeeling cruelty of a sentence, if it do but carry an 
agonizing pang to the heart. 
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The deep interest taken by the people of this country in 
the fate of Greece, and the universal wish for the emancipa- 
tion of that oppressed nation, have made us well acquainted 
with the political and military events of the war recently waged 
by the cross against the crescent. But in regard to the intel- 
lectual condition, or, in other words, the literature of Modern 
Greece, very little is known either in the United States or Eu- 
rope. Few, indeed, of the most eminent Greeks themselves 
understand the great points of difference between the language 
of Demosthenes and that of Coray. In the present article we 
propose to sketch a brief outline of modern Greek literature, 
drawing our facts chiefly from the work of M. Rizo, of whom 
it is slight praise to say, that he appears to be an enthusiast in 
his subject, and has treated it with a master's hand. 

As introductory to our chief purpose, a few remarks on the 
ancient Greek language and literature will be sufficient. The 
earliest poetry, which has come down from antiquity, is the 
mystical or religious, and has its origin in the theocratic form 
of government. It was introduced into Greece by the found- 
ers of the first colonies, who established oracles to speak ac- 
cording to their caprice by the mouth of priestesses. These 
were probably aided by the invention of hexameters, ascribed 
to the Pythian Phemonoe ; and hence it has been said, out of 
compliment to the fair half of creation, that, since Greek poetry 
owes its origin to a female, we are no longer to wonder at its 
surpassing beauty and sweetness. Then came the age of he- 
roes and of wild deeds of war and prowess. Poetry tells us 
of the acts of Hercules, Perseus, Jason, Theseus. It escapes 
from the pupilage of the priestesses, and goes abroad upon the 



